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INSTRUCTIONS FOR YOUNG MEN. 
( Concluded from page 329.) 
SUGGESTED BY PSALM CXIX. 9. 


‘“« Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his way? by 
taking heed thereto according to thy word. 


Tue meaning and importance of this question being now 
before you, I hope, young friends, that you are prepared to 
see the great pertinency of the answer which is added to it. 
[ will repeat the question ;— it is this : “ Wherewith shall 
a young man cleanse his way?” Now hear the answer : 
“ By taking heed thereto according to thy word.” What 
answer could have exceeded this. How concise; and yet 
how full. Ifthe young man would cleanse his way, he must 
take heed to it, and not live atrandom. He must take heed 
how he lives. He must live by rule ; and that rule, if he 
would cleanse his way, must be the word of the living God. 
He must take heed to his way, according to his word. 
This rule is perfect, because it is divinely inspired. It is an 
unerring standard which will never lead you astray from the 
right path. . Every young man, who shall cordially consent 
to take the word of God as his counseller, will be preserved 
from corrupt principles and from corrupt practices. 

First. The word of God will preserve you from corrupt 
principles. Erroneous opinions have a ruinous tendency. 
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I know that there are those who say, ‘ It isno matter what « 
man believes, provided his practice be good! But the fact 
is, that an erroneous belief, besides polluting the heart, cor- 
rupts the practice. Atheistical opinions have a tendency 
to atheistical practices. He who disbelieves the Divine ex- 
istence, will of course have no fear of God before his eyes : 
nor can prayer to God constitute any part of his practice. 
The doctrines taught in the word of God, and which claim 
our belief, are perfectly pure ; they are doctrines which are 
according to godliness. They give us the most exalted views 
of the natural and moral attributes of the Supreme Being ; 
also of his government over his rational creatures, and | of 
their accountableness to him. In that holy book, by which 


you are to cleanse your way, you are clearly informed of 


man’s original purity, and of his subsequent apostacy ; 


which last made way for the introduction of that system of 


mercy, in which men are saved by faith in a Divine Re- 
deemer. Here you are taught your native depravity, the 
necessity, nature, and fruits ‘of that change which is called a 
new birth. Youare also taught in the most unequivocal 
manner, that this moral change will prepare you for and ad- 
mit yeu to glory ; and that without this, you must fail of 
seeing the kingdom of God. Such doctrines as these, when 
understood, believed, and felt, are exceedinghy calculated to 
purify the young man’s heart and keep his way from defile- 
ments. 

Secondly. i the young man will take heed to his way 
according to the precepts of God’s word, it will preserve him 
from all corrupt and ruinous practices. There is no evil 
practice but what the word of God condemns ; and there is 
nothing good and commendable but what it approves and 
enjoins. That youth, who regulates his conduct by the 
word of God, will keep clear from profane language, which 
iS SO displeasing to the Holy one, so defiling to himself, and 
corrupting to his fellows ; for in this perfect rule he is taught. 
not to take the name of the Lord his God in vain, with an 
assurance, that the Lord will not hold him guiltless that tak- 
eth his name in vain. And where is the youth that believes 
this to be the command of God, who will dare to say, “ My 
lips are my own, whois Lord over us?” The young man 
who takes heed to his way according to God’s word, will re- 
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member the Sabbath day to keep it holy. The observ- 
ance of this command is essential to his cleansing his way. 
That youth who pays no attention to the Sabbath of the 
Lord 3; and, (what is most intimately connected with it,’ 
turns his back on the sanctuary, is in the high-way to de- 
struction. By taking heed to his way according to God’s 
word, he will honour his father, and not despise to obey his 
mother. If he makes a rule of God’s word, he will have 
respect unto all his commandments, whith require piety to- 
wards God and upright conduct towards men. The young 
man who makes the Bible his guide, will be temperate, so- 
ber-minded, and chaste. “ Young men likewise exhort to 
be sober-minded.” “Flee also youthful lusts.” He will 
speak the truth in his heart.. He will carefully bridle his 
tongue, and rule his spirit, remembering that the scrintnre at- 
taches greater honour to this than to the taking of a city. 

Pride, through which cometh much contention, is pointed- 
ly discountenauced in the pure word of God ; aiso the spirix 
of revenge. ‘This perfect rule represents doing good. 
to be the most desirable employment of rational “beings : 
yea, even the doing of good to our enemies, as well as to 
our friends. Let any young man once imbibe the spirit 
of these salutary precepts of our holy religion, and how won- 
derfully will it tend to render him amiable, use ful and happy! 

There is one thing which the word of God much insists 
on in its exhortations to youth, which | will just mention : 
i refer to what is said to persuade them to avoid wicked as- 
sociates. 

“« My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” “Fe 
that walketh with wise men shall be wise ; but a companion 
of fools shall be destroyed.” “ Enter not into the path of 
the wicked, and go not in the way of evil men. Avoid it, 
pass not by it, turn from it,and pass away.” If this partic- 
ular thing ‘should not be heeded by the young man, he must 
- not expect to keep himself unspotted from the world ;—he 
must not expect that his way will be clean and undefiled. 

This paper may fall into the hands of some young men 
who, through grace, have already begun to cleanse their 
way.—To such I would say, Go on in this important 
work. You have the word and S$ Spirit of God to help you 
You have the counsels and prayers of those who have tasted 
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that the Lord_is gracious. You have the intercession of 
Christ. Let me ask your prayers in behalf of your fellows, 
who have not even begun to cleanse their way. I fear that 
I shall not gain their attention to my instructions. They will 
be apt, either not to read ; or if they read, not to think. 
Ask of Him who, you hope, has shown you mercy, that he 
would incline their heartsto attend to the things which have 
now been placed before them. 

To the young man whose way is not cleansed, suffer me 
here to add a word.—I pity you. I see you are deluded. 
The god of this world hath blinded your eyes; and you 
love to have itso. I know that you would be altogether 
more lovely, useful and happy, if you were to take heed to 
your way, according to the directions of the word of God. 
I have made entreaty for you to the God in whose hand 
your breath is, and whose are all your ways, and whom you 
have not glorified. Let me remind you, thatI have seen 
young men of your character who appeared to hold on in 
their evil course until they suddenly disappeared from 
among the living. By their folly and their end, let me en- 
treat you to be admonished. Take warning. “ He that 
being often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and that without remedy.” Be not obstinately 
bent on your own ruin. Once ruined, you are ruined fox 
ever. 

This address to young men will probably be read by some 
of the othersex. Let them be reminded, that the same 
question when accommodated to them, and read thus,— 
“ Wherewith shall a young woman cleanse her way?” 
would require precisely the same answer ;—* By taking 
heed thereto according to thy word.” The same holy book 
is designed to guide our youth of both sexes. ‘The same reli- 
gion which makes an amiable and useful young man, will 
make an amiable and useful young woman. And no doubi 
there is many a youug woman, as well as young man, who 
has not yet beguu to take heed to her way according to God’s 
word. 

Let me solicit the prayers of those pious young females 
who shall be my readers, in behalf of their brothers whose 
salvation I have more particularly sought in this communi- 
cation. You cannot but see that they are peculiarly exposed. 
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Let me hope that in answer to your prayers, and the prayers 


of others, | shall not have laboured for their good altogether 
in vain. SENEX. 


LUCY AND HER DHAYE. 
(Contiuued from page 335.) 


Lucy's illness.—Her father’s second marriage.—Her con- 
cern for her Dhaye continues.—Disappointed by the 
letter from Bareilly—A second letter despatched con- 
cerning her Dhaye.—Again disappointed by the answer, 
but sends out the third time by y a missionary. 


When the letter was written and duly despatched, the 
mind of the little girl seemed to be laid at rest for a while, 
upon the subject of her dhaye ; and she soon regained her 
usual cheerfulness. Speaking of the conversion of the 9b- 


ject of her tender regards, as the certain consequence of the 


little exertion which she had made. 
It was nearly half a year after this period, in the midst of 


a very severe winter, that the little girl who supplies the 
subject of our memoirs, was attacked with a violent inflam- 
mation of the chest, owing, no doubt, to the cold of the 
English climate ; so alarming was this attack, that Mrs. 
Courteney thought it necessary to send for the father of the 
child in all haste. It pleased the Almighty, however, for 
this time to raise this beloved infant from her bed of sick- 
ness; and it was on this occasion of her long convalescence, 
during which ber papa was very unwilling to leave her, that 
this gentleman conceived so strong a regard for Mrs. Cour 
tency that he became anxious to marry her, thinking no one 
so worthy to fill up that place in his affections, which had 
hitherto been devoted to the memory of his first wife. Mrs. 
Courteney at first hesitated, knowing that Lucy’s papa had 
formerly been exceedingly careless on the subject of religion ; 
but when she found that his opinions on this subject had 
been entirely changed since his arrival in England, she no 
longer ehaid to become his wife, and they were accordingly 
31 
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married as soon as the health of the little girl, so dear to 
both parties, was perfectly established. Mr. and Mrs. 
Grenville, after their marriage, continued to live in the same 
beautiful retirement in which the lady had resided ever since 
her arrival in England; and Mrs. Grenville ceased not to 
devote her time as sedulously as ever to the instruction of her 
little girl. 

Nearly twelve months had passed away since.the letter 
above-mentioned had been despatched to India, before Lucy 
becan to express any anxiety for an answer} but she then 
made it appear that she had accurately noted the date of the 
letter, and had calculated the time when the reply might 
come. She was sitting at work with her mamma at the time 
when she first reverted to this matter. 

“Tt is now nearly a year, mamma,” said Lucy, suddenly 
laying down her work, “since you wrote the letter; when 
do you think the answer will comer” “ What letter, my 
dear ?” asked Mrs. Grenville ; * I wrote a great many letters 
a year ago; hew shall I understand what letter you mean?” 
“Oh, mamma,” said Lucy, “don’t you remember the letter 
about my poor dhayer” “I beg your pardon, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Grenville, vexed at not having understood the lit- 
tle girl at first; “1 beg your pardon for not baving thought 
of the letter I wrote about your dear dhaye; but you could 
not possibly have had an answer yet, even if my friend had 
written the day she got your letter ; for the letter would be 
four months going to Calcutta at least, and Bareilly is a 
thousand miles above Calcutta; and then there are innu- 
merable delays which letters meet with, which cannot be 
calculated ; you must not therefore be disappointed if you do 
not get an answer for some months to come.” Lucy sighed 
on hearing of this probable delay of her hopes, and after a 
moment’s silence said, “ Mamma, you do not doubt but that 
the lady will be able to find my dhaye?” “ She will do her 
best to trace her out, I am sure, my dear,” said Mrs. Gren 
ville. ‘ But, mamma,” said Lucy, impatiently, “suppose 
that she should be unsuceessful,—what could we do then?” 
“ Do not make yourself uneasy, my love,” said Mrs. Gren- 
ville ; “ have patience till the answer comes; perhaps it 
will bring good news.” “I will have patience, mamma,” 
veplied Luey, her eyes filling with tears ; “ but if you knew 
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dear mamma, how much, how very much [ think of my 
dhaye, you would not be angry with me for asking you about 
the letter.” “ Angry,” my dear,” said Mrs. Grenville: 

“ how could you :think that I was angry?” “ I thought that 
perhaps you might think me impatient, mamma,” said Lucy, 
“but you do not know what strange thoughts I have had, 
particularly when I was ill. I used to be very happy when 
I thought of dying myself, because I felt sure that my sins 
would not be set down to me, and that I should be forgiven 
for my dear Saviour’s sake; because, you know, he would 
not have brought me to the knowledge of all his love and 
kindness towards me, if he had not resolved to make me 
happy for ever and ever: so, as I before said, 1 was very 
happy on my own account, being sure of his love; but then 
what could I think about my poor dhaye? I should have 
been very miserable indeed about my dhaye, only I hoped 
that the lady would find her, and tell her about our dear . 
Saviour. And now since I have got well, you cannot think 
what thoughts I have about her still. When I shut my eyes 
at night, I often fancy that I am with her again, and I seem 
to see the hall in which we used to sleep; and I remember 
the little tunes she used to sing to me; and I feel so very un- 
happy about her, that sometimes I make my pillow quite 
wet with crying. Oh, mamma, mamma! Oh that I could 
but see her once again. » Lucy could say no more, and her 
mamma hardly knew in what way to administer comfort to 
her on the subject ; she hoped, however, that the answer to 
her letter to Bareilly might bring a favorable report of the 
success of the commission: she therefore endeavored to di- 
vert the thoughts of the little girl as much as possible from 
the subject of India till this letter should arrive. 

The letter from Bareilly at length did come, but it was re- 
plete with matter of disappointment for Lucy : the lady had 
not found the dhaye, and in consequence nothing had been 
done. Lucy wept bitterly, but bore the disappointment in 
a manner which shewed at once how much she felt it, and 
how desirous she was to shew her submission to the Divine 
will. Her papa, who witnessed her uneasiness, and was 
surprised at the strong effect of religion upon the heart of 
his child, now took up the matter, and resolved to do what 
he could to relieve the mind of his daughter: he accordingly 
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wrote to a pious indigo factor, who lived very near the sta- 
tion which he formerly occupied, and requested him to seek 
out the woman in question, to supply any temporal wants 
she might have, and enter into discourse with her upon the 
subjeet which gave his little daughter so much anxiety.— 
Lucy expressed the utmost gratitude to her father when he 
called her into his study and read the letter to her. When 
this second letter was despatched, Lucy’s mind again ap- 
peared quite relieved ; and, as before, she seemed for a while 
to cast away all anxiety on the subject of her dhaye; though 


she still spoke of her continually with affection, recurring 


perpetually with tenderness to circumstances of her infancy, 
which proved that she held her always in mind. 

It was some months after the departure of this second 
letter, that Lucy was made happy in the birth of a little 
brother, for whom she expressed the utmost fondness, with- 


out evidencing the slightest appearance of jealousy ; neither 


indeed had she occasion so to do, for her parents did not in 
the least abate their kindness to her on the arrival of this 
little stranger. 

The time at length came when the answer to the second 
letter to India arrived; but, alas \ it brought only another 
disappointment to I.ucy. Mr. Grenville’s friend had traced 
out poor Lucy’s dhaye, so far as to be able to send her the 
remittance: but as the poor weman had removed to a great 
distance from her former situation, he had been unable to 
communicate with her on the subject of religion : she seem- 
ed therefore accordingly to be leit to that state of hopeless 
ignorance in which she had hitherto remained. Lucy ap- 
peared to bear this disappointment at first with so much 
tranquility, that Mrs. Grenville hoped that she would cease 
to distress herself upon the subject, but would remain calm 
till something farther might arise to promise success to her 
plan: but the next day after the receipt of this letter, Mrs. 
Grenville happening to be playing with her infant on her 
lap, she called Lucy to her, to observe some of those little 
tricks of her baby, in which tender mothers take so much 
delight, when she observed with surprise that the eyes of 
the little girl were filled with tears. “ My Lucy, said Mrs. 
Grenville, “what is the matter? you have been crying?” 
“Oh! mamma, mamma,” she replied, “I cannot bear to 
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see you playing with the baby; do not ask me to look at 
him.” ‘ My dear,” said Mrs. Grenville, in much astonish- 
ment, “ Whatdo you mean? Do you not love your broth- 
er?” “Qh! mamma,” replied Lucy, “ how can you ask 
me such a question ? I do love my brother; and I love you 
too ; but I was thinking of my dhaye, my poor dhaye, who 
used to feed and take care of me when I was a baby, and 
play with me as you play with my little brother, and to lay 
me on her lap, and carry me in her arms; and then I 
thought of her being a heathen, and of her being quite igno- 
rant of the blessed Saviour, and I could not bear the 
thought.” Thus speaking, she stooped, and kissing the 
infant’s hand, “ Oh, happy little brother!” she said, “ you 
never will have reason to be so miserable about your mam- 
ma as I am about my dhaye.” 

Mrs. Grenville was much affected by this last expres- 
sion of the little girl’s ; she accordingly drew her towards 
her, and kissed her cheek, which was wet with many tears : 
** My child,” she said, “ I cannot but love you the more for 
this tender affection and gratitude towards the person who 
reared you; and though we have twice failed, we will not 
give up hope; we may hope that the Almighty may assist 
you in this work of filial piety, for such indeed we may call 
it: let us not despair, but quietly await some opening for 
farther exertion; in the mean time, dear Lucy, let us open 
a little fund, to be Jaid by against an occasion may arise of a 
friend going to India, in order that at the same time you 
are endeavouring to administer to the spiritual wants of 
your dhaye, you may make it appear that you do not forget 
her bodily necessities.” ‘ Oh! mamma, mamma,” Lucy, 
brightening up, “ what a delightful thought ;—and said do 
you think that if I save all my money for my dhaye, that 
you could contrive to send it toher? I have got a few 
shillings to begin with, and perhaps in time we may get 
enough to pay a missionary to g9 to India to teach my poor 
dhaye.” 

In this manner Mrs. Grenville comforted Lucy ; neither 
did she content herself by merely giving her temporary con- 
solation, but immediately set herself to enquire of her friends 
in London if they could hear of any missionary or chaplain, 
or other pious person, likely to go to the ‘northern provinces 
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of Hindoostan. Mrs. Grenville’s enquiries on this head 
were more speedily answered than she had expected; for 
soon after she had begun to make these enquiries, she re- 
ceived a letter from a young missionary going out immedi- 
ately to Bengal, who having heard of the pious solicitude of 
the little girl, wrote to request the necessary information, as- 
suring Lucy, that either in person, or through the means of 
friends, he would endeavour to discover the poor’ woman in 
question, and make known to her the anxiety of her child 
for her spiritual welfare: expressing at the same time a hope 
that her regard for her child might perhaps be a motive for 
her hearkening at least to the persuasions of a Christian 
friend. He also undertook to convey the present which he 
understood Lucy was preparing for her nurse. 

This communication from this pious young man abounded 
with circumstances of joy to Lucy, and she immediately 
prepared herself to collect such little articles of English 
manufacture as she thought might best please her dhaye.— 
“ah, mamma,” she said, “ how delightful this is: what 
shall I send my poor dhaye? What do you think of a pair 
of Europe scissars and a Europe knife, mamma, and some 
needles, and some Europe chintz for a petticoat.” “ You 
lay a great stress on the word Europe, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Grenville, laughing, “ every thing is Europe here ;—have 
you forgotten that you are not now in Asia.” “TI had for- 
gotten it, mamma, for a few moments,” said Lucy, smiling ; 
‘“‘ T was thinking of what kind of things my poor dhaye would 
like, and I recollected how much she used to value every 
thing which came from Europe.” 

When Lucy had collected a variety of such little articles 
as She thought her dhaye would like, she made them up into 
a parcel, in which she enclosed a letter, full of sweet and pi- 
ous expressions ; which letter she hoped it might be possible 
that some one might translate to the poor woman. 

When this parcel was packed up and despatched to the 
missionary, Lucy expressed great delight ; and so often in- 
dulged herself in talking of the pleasure her poor dhaye 
would have in opening the parcel and hearing the discourse 
of the missionary, that Mrs. Grenville thought it right some- 
what to check the exuberance of her joy, reminding her that 
she had been twice disappointed before, and that she ought 
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jot to prepare mortification for herself, by anticipating too 
great success. Lucy’s mind was under the regulation of 
religion; she therefore received this check as a Christian 
child might be expected to do, and replied, “ Mamma, I 
will try to submit myself to whatever my God shall ap- 
point; I will pray that my soul may be like that of a wean- 
ed child.” From that time Lucy refrained from speaking 
on the subject of the missionary and the letter, and parcels 
she had sent to her dhaye; but that she continued to think 
of her with unabated affection, there was no doubt, from 


circumstances which afterwards came to light. 
(To be continued. ) 


S== 
FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 

In this age of wonders, when the Christian world is 
emerging from the slumber of ages, and with a zeal truiy 
noble, making various efforts to send the Heralds of salva- 
tion to the very ends of the earth, it is my unhappiness to 
dwell amongst a people who care for none of these things. 
Having long felt a deep interest in the cause of missions, I 
have considered it not only my duty but highest privilege, 
to appropriate a certain portion of my property to the pro- 
motion of so glorious an object. A consciousness of having 
discharged my duty in this particular afforded me some de- 
gree of satisfaction ; it was however incomplete, for I felt 
that I ought to endeavour to awaken a correspondent feeling 
in those around me, many of whom possessed far more ° 
wealth, and needed nothing but a conviction of the impor- 
tance of the subject, to induce them to cast of their abun- 
dance into the treasury of the Lord. I had not that entire 
devotion to Christ which annihilates the fear of the world’s 
dread laugh ; and as the missionary cause was treated not 
only with neglect, but contempt, by the most influential char- 
acters with whom I associated, and especially as our minis- 
ter was on the opposite side, I had not courage to encounter 
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all that ridicule and reproach, which I supposed an avowal 
of my sentiments would excite. When therefore the mis- 
sionaries became a topic of conversation in the company I 
frequented, though it was with no small degree of pain that 
I heard those who had nobly hazarded their lives to save 
the souls of the heathen, loaded with opprobrious epithets, 
I dared not open my lips in their defence. At such seasons 
{ have retired from company tortured by the upbraidings of 
a guilty conscience, which [ vainly endeavoured to appease 
by a supposition that any effort of mine to counteract pre- 


judices so deeply rooted, would have been unavailing, and 


by resorting to that often perverted command: “ Cast not 
your pearls before swine.” Thus I foolishly preferred the 
praise of men to the praise of God; but in refusing to take 
up the cross { brought leanness into my soul. 

Not many weeks since, after a season of prayer, in which 
{ had felt an unusual degree of fervour while pleading for the 
souls of the perishing heathen, conscience remonstrated in a 
voice that would be heard against the inconsistency of my 
conduct. I saw plainly that there could be no sincerity in 
my prayers, and that God could not accept them ; for 
though I professed with my lips that I felt concerned for 
those who were yet ignorant of the hope of the gospel, yet I 
could not humble my proud heart so much as to solicit char- 
ity in their behalf, or even vindicate their cause when attack- 
ed by gainsayers. My duty now appeared plain, but my 
heart shrunk from the cross. O how can I describe the con- 
flict of my mind on that memorable evening! All those 
objections which had but too successfully been presented to 
me before were again advanced, but at length through grace 
1 was enabled to surmount them, and firmly resolve to be- 
come actively engaged in the Missionary cause. Ashamed 
of my long protracted delinquency, I concluded to make a 
soliciting tour the next morning. 

{ arose early, and after having besought the Lord to de- 
liver me from that fear of man that bringeth a snare, I com- 
menced my walk. I first called on Mrs. Worldly, whom I 
found busily engaged in preparing for a tea party expected 
inthe evening. The side-board was loaded with a variety 
of delicacies, the expense of which must have been suffi- 
cient for the support of a heathen child several years. I 
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old my errand im as courteous a:manner as: possible. As 
soon as I had done, she began very politely to excuse herself 
by saying, she hoped the situation of the Pagan world was 
}not so very wretched as I imagined. | She acknowledged she 
had never thought much upon the subject herself, but onr 
minister, said she, has examined it: critically ; it is his deci- 
ded opinion that it is mere folly to think of christianizing the 
heathen. He lately assured me that a sea captain of his 
) acquaintance who had ‘several times visited’ India, is firmly 
persuaded that the missionaries have never done the least 
good in that.country. I told her the business of the cap- 
> tain in India was probably remote from that of making ob- 
) servations’ on the state‘of ‘society and the result of missionary 

_ exertions—that I had much evidence to the ‘contrary, hav- 
» ing been assured by gentlemen of the first respectability, and 
' who had judged from their own observation, that several 
' hundreds in that benighted land had been delivered from 
) the bondage of superstition, through the instrumentality of 
the missionaries. I was going: on, but she interrupted me 
) by saying, well, Mr. S. you must be allowed: ‘to know 
| more of this subject than I do. I should really be very hap- 
| py to oblige you by giving something, but at present it is not — 
in my power. I have had so many calls of late that_my 
charity purse. is quite’empty; at this moment my eyes in- 
_ voluntarily turned to the side-board. Now I dare say, said 
Mrs. Worldly, you are thmking that my entertainment is ex- 
travagant ; but you know, sir; we must conform to custom 
| in these matters: one does not choose to be outdone by ones 
neighbours. said, the law of God should be our rule. 
After I had left Mrs. Worldly, I could not help exclaiming, 
the god of this world has blinded her mind. \ 

I next called on Deacon Holdfast. © Though I-knew him 
to be no friend to Missions, I knéw his heart was in the 
hands of God, and he could turn it as the river: of water is 
turned. I introduced my’business by saying I had recently 
been reading some very encouraging accounts of the success 
of the gospel in’ Pagan lands; that Fhoped the time was not 
distant, when God would give his son the heathen for his in- 
heritance, and enquired if it was not hich time something 
should be done in this place, in aid of so important a cause? 
He replied, when God was ready to convert the heathen, he 
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thought he would do it without our agency. But my dea: 
sir, said, does not God work: by means, and has he ng 
commanded that the gospel should. be preached to all na. 
tions ? He took no notice of my questions, but began t 
exclaim vehemently against the superabundance of zed 
which characterized the present day. People, said he, have 
departed from the good old way. When I was a boy som 
fifty years ago, there was none of this religious frenzy—n 
running about to beg money—no night meetings. I wa 
brought up to work six days as the commandment directs, 
and on the sabbath to read, and pray, and goto meeting 
Times are strangely altered now. ‘There is.a class of peo 
ple in the w orld who do nothing from Monday morning tof 
Saturday night, but run about preaching and. praying, and 
begging money. I think they are what the bible calls idlers 
and busy bodies, and somebody must work to maintain 
them. But thanks to our worthy and prudent minister, said 
he, we have been in a good degree exempted from the wild 
enthusiasm so prevalent all around us; and I hope, Mr. 5S., 
I earnestly hope you are not about to introduee it here. | 
told him { was persuaded it was my duty, and the duty oi 
all who bore the Christian name, to be engaged in dissemina- 
ting the blessed gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus: Christ : 
that Lardently desired to see the people in this place awak- 
ening from their long protracted slambers; and that I was 
resolved to make every effort in my power to arouse them. 
Young man, said he, I think you had better call to mind the 
precept of the apostle: “ Let your moderation be known te 
all men ; and Solomon commands us not to be righteous over 
much.” At least, my good sir, said 1, over¢ighteousness is 
not the sin of this place. Are we'not, on the contrary, over- 
much wicked? Are we not amazisigly indifferent to the 


‘ concerns of the soul ? O sir, let me entreat you as a father— 


let me,adjure you as you value the peace of a dying-hour, be 
not deaf to the plaints of wo which come on every breeze 
from the land of Pagans. O shut not up your bowels of 
compassion. You are a professor of that:religion which 
breathes kindness and good will to men ; may. its heavenly 
spirit excite youto noble exertions in this blessed cause, 
that the blood of souls may not be‘required at your hands. 
The lady on whom I next called thought sch vast sums 
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nad been appropriated to missionary: objecis, that there 
could be no occasion for her to add any thing.» I told her 
it was very true much had been done, yet it was) by no 
means adequate to the wants of the heathen who were daily 
perishing for lack of knowledge.. As I enlarged upon the 
subject of their wretchedness, I observed a little girl who 
sat working by her. mamma to drop some tears. After I 
had finished my tale of wo, and the lady had offered her 
final excuse, by saying she was not able to give any thing, 
en account of the losses she had recently sustained; the 
little girl said, mamma, you gave me a dollar yesterday to 
purchase-a new reticule, if you please I will dispense with 
it and give the money to Mr. S. to buy a bible for those poor 
creatures who have never seen one. The mother reluctantly 
consented, and the child ran to bring the dollar. At this 
moment in came a milliner’s. apprentice with a leghorn bon- 
net. She presented it to the lady, saying her mistress had 
concluded to let her have it for thirty dollars. While she 
was paying for this expensive article of dress, I took my 


| leave, having first received the free will offering of the little 


girl. | 
The person whom I next solicited, enquired what com-- 


pensation I expected for my trouble of collecting. I an- 
swered, peace of conscience. The next thought missiona- 
ries had no business to receive any reward—let them go, 
said he, without purse or scrip. Another thought the hea- 
then were beiter off now than ourselves. Another called the 
missionaries a parcel of lazy fellows, who went abroad be- 
cause they could not live here without work. Another 
said their object was to gain popularity. Unhappily, 
thought J, they had recourse to an expedient, by which they 
cannot effect their purpose. 

I was now about to return home, but thought I would 
first call at the cottage of a poor widow, who feared God 
and as she was too indigent to give money, beseech her t6 
pray much for the heathen. I entered her little dwelling 
which was neat as a palace, and every thing looked so com- 
fortable that I could not help wondering why men in gene- 
ral are so mad after wealth. This. good widow lonked “so 
happy, and received me with so much gratitude and real 
good nature, that I could not but consider her ihe most fe 
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vored being I had met with. After thanking me for my 
condescension, as she termed it, in calling to see so poor a 
creature, she said, indeed Mr. 8., I am particularly glad to 
see you to-day. You must know, continued she, I have 
long felt very much concerned about the heathen, but I used 
to think a poor widow like me could do nothing but pray for 
them ; so I determinedjto be more earnest in my suppliea- 
tions. Yet sometimes] could not.help saying to myself, 
must J, because I am poor, be deprived the delightful privi- 
lege of doing something for this blessed cause: cannot I get 
two mites? I knew of nothing in my way of living in 
which I could make any retrenchment, as neeesssity long 
before compelled me to abstain from using sugar in my tea, 
and f ate no butter except when a kind neighbour sent me 
ina slice. It happened that a stranger who passed this 
way in a carriage threw me outa tract. J read in it an ac- 
eount of a poor woman who worked every night one hour 
after her usual time of retiring, for the good cause; and I 
resolved to dolikewise. It is more thana year since I car- 
ried this plan into effect, and I can truly say I never in my 
life prospered so well. ‘The Lord has raised me up new 
friends, and I have lacked nothing. She opened a. little 
drawer, and took out a purse which contained two dollars, 
and begged me to forward it to the Missionary Society.— 
She presented this little offering with such an. air of real sat- 
isfaction, that I could not help saying, he who loveth a cheer- 
tub giver, will surely accept thee and bless thee... Now [ am 
aware that the .cayiller. against missions will censure the 
liberality of this widow, as in the highest degree absurd and 
foolish ; bat as I find our Saviour did not condemn, but 
commend, her who cast all her living into the treasury, 2 
cannot find in my heart, to be angry with one who followed 
so laudable an example. ) i 
Thus, sir, you have an account of my first soliciting tour. 
You may be assured the matter did not stop here. - I have 
been very busy in distributing some of our best; periodical 
publicagions, amongst whieh the Guardian has not beea for- 
gotten. These publications, though contemned by many, 
are neyertheless read with avidity by some, and a few have 
concluded to take them next year instead of the “ Christian 
Disciple.” My minister has been to talk with me,’ and 
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thinks Tam trying to bring ruin on the:parish. Some peo- 
ple’ think I am‘erazy—but none of these things move me, 
for I feel much peace in my soul, andam conscious of pleas- 
ing God in these‘ my: humble-efforts. | ‘ 
_'© Yotirs; very respectfully, <)>.) ' 
Pas ot » oom AcSOLICITOR.... 
PS. Thad sent Mrs. Worldly a volume of the Mis- 
sionary Herald” she’ has just'returned it, accompanied by 
a note, stating that'she is now fully convinced of the misery 
of the heathen.’ The ‘note enclosed twenty. dollars for th 
Missionary Society. i 9 


“” MEEKNESS AND PASSION 1 
| (Continued from page'339.,) 


Tue attack made upon the waggoner’’soon’ ‘became ‘the 
subject of conversation, although Glanville was not known . 
as the duthor of the wanton‘outrage. In his fury he ‘had 
taken no notice‘ of the ndme on the waggon,’ and therefore 
felt quiet and easy. “A few mortiings after, his father read 
the following paragraph in one of the public papers, “Last 
week, as a waggoner was driving his team ‘along the lane 
leading to Stockton, he was most shamefully attackedby « 
young man who had the @ppearance of a gentleman, and 
severely beaten with 2 whip. "We have'not yet learmed' the 
name of the young fury, but we hope’ for the sake of hu- 
manity he vil at length’ Be discovered, and receive due 
ptinishment.””* “Glanville turned pale ‘at the’ couchsion of _ 
the last sentence, and, unperceived by his ‘parents, retired 
from the room. © | 

Having remained ‘at home for some days, he set off” one 
morning for Stockton ‘Hall, taking a circuitous route to. 
avoid being seen in'thé way thither. What was hisSurpri 
as he rode towards the lodge to perceive the waggoner ! who 
hastily sprang towards him, and endeavored to sieze the 
bridle ‘of his horse. '* After a long ‘éontest Glanvilfé’ disenga- 
ged himsetf from the Hands of his ‘attagonist, and ‘spurring 
oe” 
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his horse retreated rapidly, closely pursued by the waggon- 
er.’ He was at length out of sight; and by the means of bye 
roads, and'the fleetness of his horse, ventured,.aiter some 
hours to return home. ‘The waggoner lostno-time in apply- 
ing to his master Lord Stockton; gave a description of the 
person of the young man who had assaulted him, adding, 
“T am positive, my lord, that he was coming to visit your 
lordship.” The statement of the waggoner “left no doubt in 
the mind of Lord Stockton that Glanville was ‘the: joffender, 
and hoping to settle the affair amicably, and. to obtain. oops 
ther particulars, heinstantly despatched | a nseasenNgeT with 
the following note. 

“Lord Stockton will be much obliged to Mr. Glanville, 
if he will call upon him to-morsow morning by nine o’clock 
and begs he will not fail.” 

The morning: came, but no Glanyille appeared. His 
lordship continued in vain to expect him till ten o’elock in 
the evening, when a.note was.delivered by the servant, in 
the hand-writing of Sir H. Glanville. 

“My dear dord, | 

« In the. utmost anxiety.I write to know if my _ Sa 
Walter has beenjat Stockton Hall to-day. ..He left the house 
very early in the morning on horseback, and has not since 
returned. I trust your reply. will. give some relief to the 
distracted. mind of 


“ Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
$ Herbert . Glanville. ” 
To this. noie. his Jordship replied, expressing _ his ee, 
cencern that he, bad not seen Mr. Walter Glanyi ¢ any part 
of the day.. The baronet, and. his family. were pluoged into 
the greatest distress; messengers were despatched to in- 


quire in-Various parts of the neighborhood, but nothing. satis- 


factory could be obtained. "Bills were, posted i in every part 
of the country, and advertisements inserted in the principal 
newspapers, offering a. large reward; to, any_person who 
should give information respecting a young gentleman. who 
was missing, and whose person. was: aceurately described. 
Beauiort, deeply affected at the distressing intelligence, 
having offered his seryices,to go in search. of Glanville, set 
out ioe delay, and visited all the, sea-ports in the. neigh- 
bourhood, without gaining any information or .eyena hint 
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that eguld: serve as.a clue to discover the fugitive... He xre- 
warned, with a heavy, heart, deeply distressed by the. recol- 
lection of past events, aud anticipating the most gloomy. re- 
sults. , Lord, Stockton, unwearied in his endeavours to ob- 
tain intelligence, wrote to various gentlemen abroad, at the 
different ports, but without receiving any account, what- 
ever. 

The parents ‘of Glanville were immersed in sorrow. Not 
a smile brightened their countenance, but gloom darkened 
every feature, and they mourned as one that mourneth for 
an only son. . The correspondence between young Beaufort 
and Walter, respecting the challenge being known, induced 
Sir Herbert to send for the former, i in order to discover the 
issue. He promptly attended to the request, aud charmed 
the afflicted family by his simple narration, anit affectionate 
expressions. ‘There is something in kindness that acts like 
an enchantment, and there are few characters able to with- 
stand its power—It disarms the furious ; it beals ‘the 
wounds of the afflicted ; it melts the obdurate, dries ‘the 
tears of the widow, and chases care from the anxious mi 
We have séldom seen a person who cultivated a meek and 
quiet spirit, that did not ultimately. succeed. The soothing ; 
conversation of Beaufort,caused ever Sir Herbert for a an 
to forget his sorrows. In the midst of his modest pio 
remarks, he opened his pocket Bible, and read some of thie 
great and precious promises of Sn fort to the ‘afflicted, 
“This sacred book,” said he, © Sir Herbert, is the best 
remedy. for. those who are wounded by the sorrows 6f this 
life, and —_-” « Ah! my dear sir,” ‘said the bardnet, in- 
terrupting him, .“ happy wete it for me had I been directed 
to it at an earlier per Py but I was ever tanght to regard 
the Scriptures as the refuge of the dying, and not as ‘the 
solace of the living ; and, except at church, I confess to 
you that I have never. heard a syllable of the ‘word of God ! 
My son is. I fear in the same state of ignorance, and you 
need not. therefore wonder | at his sentiments concerning 
duelling, nor at the high spirit hé has displayed on a variety 
of occasions. The general idea entertained by persons in a 
situation of life similarto myself are’ these—we consider 
the Bible to be a sacred book, in some parts inspired, but 
not altogether. Hence we credit what we please, and re- 
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ject the rest. “I havé séme Confused idéa of Christ’ as the 


Saviour of the humat’ radé, but I know ‘not in what wa 
F have' hitherto imagined that the Almighty’ was merciful, 


and eXpected’ nothing fiirther ‘than the el of. the 
Common diitiés of social life?” ~° 


The Way, Sir Hethert, to aréive’ at ‘truth is to go at 
once to its source, and [ humbly, yet confidently suggest, 
that a mind devoted to the study of the word of God; care- 
fully perusing jts, contents with’ meditation ‘and prayer, sin- 
cerely looking up to the Holy Spirit for his ‘illuminating 
grace, may, and will ev entually, become wise unto Salva- 
tion.” 

“ The, knowledge of Holy Scripture, says St. Ajeustine, 
is a great, I and a high place ; but the door is very low, 
so that the Tech and arrogant man cannot run in’; ; but he 
must stoop, ‘low, and humble himself, that shall enter into it.” 
* The late Robert Boyle, son of the Earl of Cork, whio was 
boro at Lismore, in Munster, January 26, 1626, was a gen- 
tleman who devoted a great part of his time ‘to the Bible. 
Having pursued his studies at Eton, Geneva, &c. he re- 
turned to England i in 1644, and employed his retirement, 
at his estate at Stalbridge, in philosophical and, ‘chemical 
pursuits. All his studies, and all his views, says his Diog- 
rapher, Mr. Elwin, both as a man of letters and a man of 
influence among the great, were zealously directed to the 
promotion of piety, learning, and virtue. He died Dec. 30, 
109 aged sixty ave’? 


op Burnet, ia his sermon upon the death of this 


Rest and excellent cliaracter, observes that he was at the 
¢ 


arge of the translation and impression of the New, Testa- 
ment into the Malayan 1 tongue, which he sent oyer all the 
East Indies ; and by his exertions it was translated into the 
Turkish language. He contributed largely to editions of 


the, Bible in Welsh and Irish, exclusive of. other liberal 


donations for bie! the Scriptures, which, he read con- 
stantly and. critically, and prized. so highly, that he was 
accustomed to speak. of them in the most exalted strains. 
In one part of his Essay on the style of the Holy | Scrip- 
tures, he says, ‘ There are indeed many excellent instructions 
given us in other books ;, but they giving us directions only 
towards the attainment of the ady antages, conveniences. 
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anti ornaments of life, the ignorance of them only makes us 
miss those particular ends whereto they give addresses, 
or whereof they facilitate our pursuits ; but the knowledge 
whose acquirement or. neglect imparts endless joys or tor- 
ments, we need seek only from the Scripture. A Cxris- 
TIAN, TO UNDERSTAND THE DUTY OF HIS FAITH AND 
LIFE, NEED’ UNDERSTAND NO OTHER BOOK THAN THE 
Bis.e, though indeed to understand the Bible well it is 
ordinarily requisite that a pretty number of other books be 
understood. Christians then haye reason to study most that 
book, which when understood, all others are needless to 
salvation, and which unknown they are insufficient.’ ” 

“Such are the sentiments,” continued young Beaufort, 
“* of the renowned Robert Boyle, concerning the Scriptures. 
Allow me, most respectfully, Sir Herbert, to recommend 
them to your notice—to your careful and constant perusal. 
The truths they contain are of high importance, essential 
to the present peace and future felicity of man. There his 
fost ruined state as a sinner is plainly and faithfully declar- 
ed, and his inability to merit the favour of God constantly 
asserted. The Lord Jesus Christ is exhibited as the only 
Saviour, his blood as the price of the sinner’s pardon, and 
duis fulfilment of the law, the title to eternal felicity.” 

“ Charming young man,” said the baronet, grasping 
Beaufort’s hand wih eagerness, and wiping away the falling 
tears, “ I will indeed. attend to your request. My distress 
renders comfort necessary. A glimpse of comfort is worth 
a world ; and.where can it be obtained but from a souree 
like this! The world is to me a total blank. No longer 
will its pleasures amuse me, nor its honours attract my 
attention. O ! had I instructed my son in truths so great, 
he would not now be a fugitive.” 

Beaufort endeavored to calm the mind of Sir Herbert, 
and to encourage a hope that tidings would soon arrive 
concerning him. ‘ Payer,” added he, “ is the refuge of the 
christian, and calls down blessings from the skies.. Look 
up to God, dear Sir Herbert, and pray for your son, for 
his preservation and safe return. _ All will I trust end well. 
May the father of mercies administer to you that support 
which your present circumstances require, and enable you 
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hereafter to acknowledge that this painful dispensation of 
his providenze was wise and good.” 

“Thank you, my dear Beanfort,” replied Sir Herbert 
“Let ‘me see you again early ; be my- instructor ; ‘and by 
the blessing of God, I will follow ‘your direction. The 
Almighty ‘will not P trust refuse me his mercy.” 

No, sir, be assured that mercy delights to bless the peni- 
tent who applies for pardon‘and grace, and that none ever 
sousht God in vain who sought him’ sincerely.” 

Beaufort took his leave, promising to call again in a few 
days at farthest. , 


(To be continued.) 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
REMARKABLE CONVERSION. . 


The following is a brief statement of facts, respecting the 
conversion of a little girl, in the town of N , aged 
only four years, as given by her parents, who were per- 


sons of undoubted veracity. 





Tuis little girl, named Phebe, was first awakened by the 
conversation of her brother, who had just experienced reli- 
gion in the great revival which took place at that time in the 
town of N —. Her seriousness was at first unknown 
to her parents—nor did they consider her capable, as she 
was $0 young, of receiving much reiigious instruction. They 
soon found, however, that she listened attentively to what- 
ever was said in the family on the subject of religion—that 
she became more and more engaged—tiat she finally visited 
her ‘closet, for the purpose of secret prayer, as many as five 
or six times a day—and that nothing could divert her from 
her stated practice. At length she spoke of her own accord 
on the subject, and signified that she could not find God. 

Having remained in this state of mind about three months, 
she retired on‘a particular day, at noon, to her closet, where 
her mother, as she had never before, heard her praying 
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aloud. In her broken manner, but a manner expressing 
much earnestness, and great distress of soul, she was heard 
to say these words: Pray, blessed Lord, give me salvation. 
I pray, beg pardon all my sins. Having closed her prayer, 
she came out of her closet, sat down by her mother, and 
wept aloud. Her mother asked her whether she feared that 
God would not give her salvation. Her answer was, J am 
afraid I shail go to hell. In vain her mother endeavoured 
to quiet her by telling her to be a good child, and to pray 
eyery day, and God would give her salvation. After man- 
ifesting much distress of mind, and crying for some time, she 
suddenly ceased, began to smile, and said, Mother, the 
kingdom of God is come to me. Her soother, though sur- 
prised at the sudden change in the speech, and conduct, and 
countenance of the child, made no immediate reply. The 
child spoke again, and said, T’erets another come to me~ 
and there is, another—there is three. Being. asked what 
ske meant, she answered, one is, Tdy will be done—and 
there is another; Enjoy him for ever. By these expres- 
sions she doubtless meant, that three passages of her cate- 
chism had come to her mind. 

She retired again to her closet,,.where she spent another 
short season in prayer. When she returned, she said to her 
mother, J can find God now—lI love God. Her mother 
asked her, how much she loved God—whether she loved 
him more than her father andmether. She: replied that she 
did—and when asked whether she loved God. more than 
her little sister Rachel, she said, Yes, more than any thing 
else. 

. She had said she.could find God. Her eldest sister ask- 
ed. her, where, she could find God. She said, Jn heaven. 
But have you been in heaven? No, said the child. This 
shows that she did not, in imaginatign, see any person, or 
any thing, when she said, she could find God. She meant, 
she could find him in prayer. In this, sense, all whe love 
him, find bim ; and. find him to be precious to their souls. 
ot BAR mother asked, her, whether she was afraid of going 
hell, when she came.out, of her closet and wept aloud. 

Ye, I was; but now J shall not... Do you think ;God has 
given you salyation’ . She answered, Yes.. When? To- 
day. Wuring:the afternoon she appeared. very cheerfal and 
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happy- A neighbor, being present, asked her how she felt # 
She answered, [ feel better than I did. What makes you 
feel better? God makes me. The same evening, as she 
lay in bed, she called one of her little cousins to her, who 
was in the room, and said to him, Heaven is better than 
earth. ‘The next day, her mother, teaching her her cate 
chism, asked her what God made her for. She said, to 4 
serve him—and added, Every body should serve God, and 
get an interest in Christ. 

‘The same day, when the older children came home ‘from 
school, they were much affected to see what a change there 
was in Phebe. She loved God, talked about C hrist, and 
was anxious for the salvation’ of their souls. While her 
mother was telling her daughter Abigail, to improve her 
tine, and to prepare for another world, Phebe ‘burst into 
tears, and said, Poor  Nabby. Another sister coming up, 
she’ cried out again, Poor Eunice. So she said to several 
of the family. Her mothe: was much affected at the con- 
duct of her child, and knew not what to say to her. A 
neighbor, coming in, asked her why she cried. Her answer 
was, that she was afraid they would goto hell. Atnight, a 
minister, who was occasionally in town, called at the house, 
and conversed with her. After he was gone, she was ob- 
served to weep; and being asked the reason,’she said, she 
was thinking about God. The next day, being Saturday ; 
she seemed to be in a very affectionate frame of mind, and 
occasionally’ wept. But she endeavoured to conceal her 
tears, and was unwilling to talk about the cause of her weep- 
ing. On the Sabbath she was asked whether she believed 
in God. She answered in the affirmative. Being told that 
Christ was the son of God, she answered immediately, and 
said, I know it. — 

From that time there appeared to be in her life and con- 
versation, a great change, and it continued. She strictly 
observed tke Sabbath—was anxious to have it come—often 
enquired how long it would be—and sometimes desired that 
the intervening days might be counted. She appeared to 
love the house of God, and to delight in going to that hely 
place. Her mother asked her at one time, why she wished 
to go—and whether she went Ge see te plete, and their 
fine dresses. She said, Ne—I go to hear Mr. E. preach. 
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When in the place of worship, she spent her time, not as 
children of her age usually do, but in listening to what was 
said by the minister. She delighted in going to private re- 
ligious meetings, or conferences. She was remarkably still 
and attentive, at home, during family prayer, and was some- 
imes affected. She was pleased with religious conversa- 
on. Mr. E. and some others, being at her father’s house, 
she was uncommonly attentive to their conversation on re- 
ligious subjects, and with her. Having left the house, she 
looked out after them, and said, I wish they would come 
back. Her mother asked her why. Said she, I loveto hear 
them talk. 

She seemed to fear God and to hate sin. The following 
may be given as a remarkable instance :—She went with 
some older children intoa oeighbour’s lot, to pick plumbs— 
knowing nothing of »1Y evil in so trifling an action. But 
having brought the plumbs home, her mother told her she 
must not get plur®S without leave, because it, was sin—be- 
cause God hae said, “ Thou shalt not steal.” Phebe was 
much surprised, burst into tears, and said, I will not have 
these plunbs. Having wept some time, her mother asked 
her why she cried—her reply was, Because it was sin. 

For « considerable time she appeared to be unwilling to 
cat plambs, on account of her former sin in taking them 
without permission. 

She was sometimes much affected and delighted with pas- 
sages of scripture suggested to her—the following for in- 
stance: “ Behold I stand at the door and knock—if any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me.” She spoke of it to 
the family with an appearance of much joy, with a smiling 
countenance, and with an elevated voice. She talked very 
earnestly to the children, and said three or four times, Why, 
it is tosup with God. 

She often manifested much concern for the salvation of 
others. She said to her mother, at a particular time, I have 
been talking with Nabby and Eunice. What did you say 
tothem? J told them they must pray—that they had but 
a short time to live in this world, and that they must al- 
ways be ready and prepared to die. The mother ajfter- 
wards enquired whether Phebe had said thatto them. One 
VOL. v.] 33 
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of them answered, She said that, and much more. Hei | 


brothers and sisters were sometimes affected to tears, when 
she conversed with them on the concerns of their souls. 
She discovered something of that charity, which flows 
from a new heart, and seeketh not her own. A poor man, 
having lost his cow, on which his family much depended 
their support, came to her father’s house, and related 
misfortune in her hearing. The story had a powerful effect 
on her feelings. She afterwards went out to her father, at 
the shop, and entreated him to go and give the poor mana 


cow. We cannot spare one, my child, said the father.— 


She then desired him to let the family come and live with 


them. Thus this little child of four years, had bowels of 


“ compassion for the poor. 


She manifested great love to her nijnister, Having heard 
of his return from a long journey, taksy for his health. she 
told it to the other children, and repeata jt with much ap- 
parent joy, Mr. E is come home, Mr F 18 conte 
home. 

She was Constant in the duty of secret prayer, Every 
night, before retiring to bed, she said her catechism, Some- 
times she seemed to be in doubt as to her being a christian. 
and being prepared to die. At other times, she was more 
confident—appeared to have a strong faith, and a lively 
hope. And when asked, whether she thought herself pre- 

ared for death, she would answer, yes, without hesitation, 

Thus lived this little christian. By her prayers and her 
religious conversation, she gave great satisfaction to her 
minister and her pious friends. She loved God, and hated 
all sin. She was anxious for the salvation of others. She 
made it appear by her life, that she had chosen for her 
friend and portion, that Saviour, who said, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 








REMARKS. 


1. My little readers, you ought to begin to talk about re- 
ligion, to be sorry for your sins, to love God and Christ, 
and to pray when you are young. Phebe was only four 
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) years old when she became a pious girl, and began to think 
—-—) jauch about being prepared to die, and to go to heaven. 

2. Learn your catechism, read your bible, go to meeting, 
hear what the minister says, and remember it—pray night 
and morning, and remember what Phebe said—Every body 
should serve God, and get an interest in Christ. 

3. It is your duty to pray for others, and do all you can 
- the salvation of their souls. Remember the poor, that 
ave no house nor home. Remember the heathen, who 
have no bible—no minister to preach to them, and pray for 
them——and what money you can spare, give it not for tri- 
fles, which will do you no good, but give it to the missiona- 
ries, that they may buy bibles for the poor ignorant heathen. 
4. Little children, love your parents—love your broth- 











} ers and sisters, love your ministers, love your enemies and 
> pray for them. Speak no wicked word, tell no lies, and 
> never take without leave, so much as a few plumbs or ap- 
| ples, from a neighbour’s lot. 
Finally, my little children, T hope you will gli be as good, 
) and as pious as Phove Was; then, when you'die, you will 
© go to heaven, to be with Christ, and all good people for ev- 
» er. * May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.” 
> Amen, AL, 
ae 
FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
CHARLES WHISTON. 
A STORY. 
: (Continued from p. 310.) 


We are creatures of imitation. Like wax under the seal, 
we recelye an impression from the objects with which we 
are conversant. Of young persons this is especially true. 
When they associate with the low, and vulgar, and vicious, 
they copy their manners, and are usually themselves low 
and vicious. Such youths seldom aspire to be great and 
good, and to secure the esteem of the virtuous. 
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388 Charles Whiston. 


Delia, with whom this amiable boy was so intimate, aid 
to whom he was so much attached, was indeed peor, lived 
in humble life, and was ignorant of books and the great 
world, and the accomplishments of taste; and might be 
expected from these circumstances alone, to afleet unfavor- 
ably the manners, habits, aims aud destiny of him, who had 
new almost become her pupil. But her piety, fervent, re 
tional and all-controuling, enlightened too by a thoroug 
knowledge of the scriptures, and enlarged in its range by a 
benevolence which eould take within its arms the whole of 


our fallen race, was sufficient security against such an influ-' 


ence: Indeed the sublimity of her conceptions in prayer and 
conversation, overwhelmed and dilated his mind. The 
simplicity, and rapture, and loftiness of her contemplations 
in respect to God and his providence, he could never forget, 
and could never but feel that they placed her above other 
Christians, far as heaven is above the earth. From no per- 
son, and in no books, except the Bible, had he found lan- 
wuage at Onceyso imaffected, so dignified and expressive. It 
was in prayer that these qualities shone ntost conspicuous}¥- 
There was a familiarity, and yet reverence in her addresses 
to God, that may with propriety be denominated awful.— 
She seemed to enter into Heaven, and near the very throne 
converse with ner Maker, as one converses with a friend. 

It may be safely said that nothing in young Whiston’s 
life had such influence in forming his excellent character, as 
Delia’s virtues. They imparted their savour even to his 
studies at the Academy, to his miscellaneous reading, and 
to his familiar conversation. Over his whole character they 
threw a tinge of glory and loveliness, like the radiance that 
covers the clouds of the western sky at evening. 

I have said that Charles became convineed that this pious 
woman possessed something of which he was destitute—some 
source of happiness of which he was ignorant. He found 
her always contented. In hunger, disease, and poverty, 
she was happy; while he was often dissatisfied with every 
want removed. ‘The grand secret of this happiness he dis- 
covered to be a spirit of submission to God. ‘It is well. 
for the Lord hath done it,’ she often repeated. He perceiv- 
ed her always calm, even in sharp distress. when this sen-- 
tence fell from her lips. 
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When Charles had gone through the Latin Grammar, 
» and had translated one sentence in that language into good 
t English, his father saw fit to encourage his diligence by a 

present of “ Young’s Night Thoughts,” elegantly bound.— 
He was very choice of this book, as it was a token of paren- 
tal love. One day, as it lay upon the marble mantle, near 
the edge, his squirrel, sporting around the room, leaped ap- 
on it, it fell into the fire. Before any one came in, the pret- 
ty book was half consumed—the leaves and gilt cover sadly 
burned. The little fellow wept bitterly, and in his grief 
hastily said, “ that’s not well.” “What, my child?” said 
his mother, with a tone somewhere between inquiry and 
reproof, “ Is that not well? Who did it, my son?” 

His countenance fell; for he remembered the conver a- 
tion respecting the Slipper and the Violet. After some 
hesitation, and some struggles of conscience, he ventured to 
reply, that “ the squirrel did the mischief.” 

“ Who made and gave you the squirrel, Charles? Will 
you tell me that?” said Mrs. Whiston, coolly. 

“God made every thing, and, I suppose, the squirrel,” 
he replied, hanging his head, and with pain anticipating a 
result, which he feared, of these inquiries. — 

“Who, my son,” Mrs. Whiston continued, “ induced 
your father to present you that book, and you to lay it in 
that place, and the squirrel to jamp upon it, so that it fell 
into the fire.” 

“ God, mamma, did it all,” he answered with some feel- 
ing. They were silent a moment, meditating the inference 
which must follow—<chat the child had in fact charged God 
' with doing’ whac was wrong. Charles burst into tears, and 
said, with lips gaivering with the violence of his feelings, 

‘yet it is pot well. I don’t love God”—the tears flowing 
more plendfully. 

« My child, my child,” cried his mother, taking gently 
hold of his arm, “ you astonish me!” 

“ Well, ma, I once thought I did love God, I always 
thought so befure. But—no—I do not love him. I am 
sorry, but I don’t love him.” Mrs. Whiston wapt, but con- 
cealed her tears and feelings from him. Her tears were 
not those of grief, nor yet of gratitude; they partook of the 
pleasure and pain of both. “4 sympathized in his distress, 
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but hoped the happy result of this discovery would be a 
better acquaintance with himself and with God, and sub- 
mission to the divine will. 

“T fear, my child,” said she tenderly, “ what you say is 
true, that you do not love God, though he has been so good 
to you. I fear you have loved this book more than God.” 


“ T know I have,” he said, the tears streaming again. 


“That is idolatry,” she continued. “If you weep for 
the loss of the book, it shows too plainly, my child, that you 
set more by it than by the favour of God; for you have 
never wept so for your sins against him. Ohthat my only, 
my dear son were grieved on account of his sins! If you 
do not, as you confess, and as I fear, love God, your Maker, 
your keeper, father and friend, surely, Charles, there is cause 
to weep for your ingratitude and guilt. He is kind and good, 
yet you hate him. You love any trifle more than him.” 

“ | know it, mother, I know it,” said he, throwing himself 
into the sofa ; and pierced with a sense of inconsistency, if 
not of guilt, and his mind recurring to the resignation of that 
pious woman who in the sharpest distress could say, “it is 
well,” hie continued, “Oh if I were Defia—but I am not— 
God has done better for her than for me—-God is her friend, 
he is angry with me.” 

“Tt is true, my child,” interrupted the agitated mother, 
¢ God is angry with the wicked every day.” 

“ And I am wicked,” he added with agony. 

“ You say you are, and I know you are Charles,” contin- 
ued she, suppressing her emotions, “ You have ever been 
a good boy, obedient to your parents, and kind,to all who 
needed your kindness. But, my child, you do not love God. 
And there is no guilt greater than this. Oh} look up for 
mercy; tell God your sins and guilt—implore a heart to 
fear and love him—he will not disregard your cry. { shall 
now leave you alone to think more of this—cast all your 
hope on the mercy of God; cast yourself there now; do 
not forget that he waits to be gracious to the penitent.” 

She arose, suffused with tears, and walked slowly to the 
door, saying in a low voice, expressive of deep feeling, ‘God 
be merciful to him.’ 

Before she had well closed the door, he, stung with guilt, 


repeated, with deeper feeling, “God be merciful to me, a 
sinner.” 
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She retired for prayer ; while he writhed, in the agony of 
a wounded spirit, upon the sofa, and uttered several times, 
in broken accents, the petition, “‘ God be merciful—merciful 
to me, a sinner,” but with feelings of distress, rather than 
penitence, and with such indistinct views of divine mercy as 
could afford him no relief from the burden of guilt. He at- 
tempted to pray, but could not. Once he dropped upon his 
knees, but had no sooner lifted a thought to God, whom he 
had offended, than he sprang upor his feet, amazed at his- 
presumption. He reflected chiefly upon his own misery and 
the justice of God. If he thought of the divine goodness, it 
was even more appalling than divine justice. For he saw 
that he had offended infinite goodness, His misery was so 
great as a sinner, that the grace of the gospel did not even 
occur to his mind. During this and the following day, he 
saw nothing but sin, guilt and ruin. For his mind was on 
the stretch of an effort to win the favour of God, without lov- 
ing him, and without humbling himself to the acceptance of 
mercy in Christ. But every effort only revealed his guilt. 

As aman in danger spurns assistance proffered by a ma- 
lignant enemy, whom he cannot trust, and on whom he 
scorns to be dependent, perishes in his folly, so this poor - 
boy thrust away from him the extended arm of mercy, re- 
solved to ascend Heaven’s high walls alone, or perish in the 
attempt. He resolutely rejected Christ, saying to his dis- 
tressed mother, ‘ He is not a Saviour for me, if he is for 
others. I cannot love him and confide in him, my heart is 
so hard. If I think of him, my mind turns back without 
comfort; and I try to pray, or read my Bible, or_be sorry 
for sin, and all this makes me more miserable Now it is 
manifest, that this praying, and reading, and sorrow, was a 
proud rejection of the Saviour. He designed in the haugh- 
tiness of his unsubdued spirit to obtain peace of conscience 
and heaven by them. But these duties he perceived to be 
themselves accompanied with sin; they, of course, could 
afford his wakeful and accusing @onscience no relief. He 
was nearly in despair: that is, in despair of finding conso- 
lation in this miserable way, which he felt to be forbidden 


by God. 
(To be Concluded. ) 
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TIME PAST IMPROVED. 

Though passed time be gone, we are not to consider it as 
irredeemably lost. ‘To a very profitable purpose it may yet 
be applied, if we lay hold of it while it remains in remem- 
brance, and oblige it to contribute to future improvement.— 
If you have gained nothing more by the years that are past, 
you have at least gained experience ; and, experience is the 
mother of wisdom. You have seen the weak parts of your 
character ; and may have discovered the chief sources of 
your misconduct. ‘To these let your attention be directed ; 
on these, let the proper guards be set. If you have trifled 
long, resolve to trifle no more. If your passions have often 
betrayed and degraded you, study how they may be kept, 
in future, under better discipline. Learn at the same time, 
never to trust presumptuously in your own wisdom. Hum- 
bly apply to the Author of your being, and beseech his 
grace to guide you safely through those slippery dangerous 
paths, in which experience has shewn that you are so ready 
to err, and to fall. 

In reviewing past life, it cannot but occur, that many 
things now appear of inconsiderable importance, which once 
occupied and attached us in the highest degree. Where are 
those keen competitions, those mortifying disappointments, 
those violent enmities, those eager pursuits, which we once 
thought were to last forever, and which we considered our 
whole happiness or misery ? We look back upon them now 
as upon a dream which has passed away. None of those 
mighty consequences have followed which we had predic- 
ted. The airy fabric has vanished, and left no trace behind 
it. We smile at our former violence ; and wonder how 
such things could have ever appeared so significant and 
great. We may rest assured, that what hath been shall 
again be. When time shall once have laid his lenient hand 
on the passions and pursuits of the present moment, 
they too shall lose that imaginary value which heated fancy 
now bestows upon them. Hence, let them already begin to 
subside to their proper level. Let wisdom infuse a tincture 
of moderation into the eagerness of contest, by anticipating 
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that period of coolness, which the lapse ef time will, of 
itself, certainly bring. 


oo 


A HERMITAGE. 


Near Feyburgh in Switzerland is an hermitage esteemed 
a very singular curiosity ; it is situated among ‘woods and 
rocks, which lead the mind to serious contemplation. In 
this romantic retreat a hermit is said to have lived twenty- 
five years; who, with his own hands, had formed in the 
rock a very neat chapel, chamber, parlor, refectory, kitchen, 
cellar, and other offices 5; and, notwithstanding, the rooms 
lie deep, a chimney is carried up through the rock tothe 
height of ninety feet. He likewise levelled one side - of the 
rock, and, by laying waste earth upon it, converted it intoa 
garden, which was so delightfully situated, that it appeared 
a luxury in a hermit to enjoy it. He next formed two or 
three fountains in the bowels of the mountain, by tracing the 
veins, whence he observed some drops of water distilling, 
and thus obtained water for domestic uses as well as for his 
garden.—The parlour is the most amazing performance, 
being 28 yards long, 12 wide, and 17 high, with four aper- 
tures representing windows ; at one end of which stood the 
cabinet and little library of this extraordinary man, whose 
name was John de Pre, who began this Herculaneum la- 
bour at thirty years of age, and with the assistance of a single 
servant completed it in 25 years. ‘The river Sane flaws by 
the foot of the rock, and round this delightful retreat is an 
easy descent covered by a part of a forest, in which are shady 
woods and pleasing avenues. The man of feeling, who 
visits this stupendous performance, is by turns agitated with 
pity and admiration ; while he views the contrivance and 
industry perceptible in every part of the design, he is lost in 
astonishment ; and when he reflects on the fate of the won- 
derful man who was drowned in the river Sane, as he was 
carrying back some young people who came to visit him gm 
the consecration of his chapel, im 1708, he can scarcely 
restrain the tear of humanity, nor withhold the sigh of 
Henevolence. GOLDSMITH. 


































Juvenile Expositor. 


From the Rhode Island Religious Intelligences: 
JUVENILE EXPOSITOR. 


And the door was shut.—Matth. xxv. 10. 


A few years ago, being in company with a captais 
M g, conversation turned on the subject of Gcd’s various. 
_ methods of bringing people to repeutance. The captain 
proceeded to state the manner in w hich his own soul had 
been brought to the knowledge of the truth, as it is in Christ 
Jesus. After having been absent from his friends and rela- 
tions for several years, he returned to make them a visit. 
Several of his father’s family had experienced religion, and 
become members of the church during his absence. On the 
Sabhath they invited him to attend public w orship with them. 
It being some distance, they rode together in a carriage.— 
When the public services were closed, the members of the 
ehurch were desired to stup. The congregation retired, 
and the door was shut. A number of others were in the 
same situation with captain M g, they were waiting 
without, for their friends with whom they came. Some of 
them were finding fault, and using improper and unbecom- 
ing language about the exercises within. ‘The captain was 
pensive and thoughtful, and for a few minutes walked to and 
fro before the house : ; wnen he suddenly turned to those 
near him and said, “ the door is shut.” “ ‘Thus,’ exclaimed 
he, “ will the door of heaven be shut against us all unless we 
repent.” From the moment he observed the door was shut, 
conviction seized his mind, and he never rested until he 
obtained an evidence of pardon, and entered by the deor 
into the fold of Christ. 

Another instance of the power with which this text was 
attended, I witnessed when young. Being in company with 
a number of persons who were “seriously disposed, one of 
them drew from his pocket a small packet of tickets or 
cards of paper, wiih a text. of Scripture on one side anda 
verse of poetry on the other, and proposed that each person 
present should take one. Tey did so. Whena young man 
present took one, and the instant he read it, I observed a 
change in his countenance. It was this text. © And the 
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iloor was shut.” A sudden tremour seized his frame, and 
the paleness of his countenance manifested the terrors of his 
mind. It became the powerful instrument of stimulating 
him to flee the wrathto come. He sought and obtained the 
love of his Saviour, in which he is happily living at the 
present day. Thus may we all press into the kingdom of 
heaven betore the “ door is shut.” 


They sold themselves to do evil in the sight of the Lord, to 
provoke him to anger. 2 Kings, xvii. 17. 

This text is but too often verified in the conduct of 
thoughtless and presumptuous sinners, who, for the sake of 
trifling gain, undertake such hazardous enterprises as expose 
their lives to the greatest peril, while with profane and 
heaven-daring language they provoke the Lord to anger, 
that he may destroy them. A few years since, a young 
man with his wicked companions being employed about a 
mill, where the stream was rapid and rushed with great 
force into the flume, some of them proposed in a way of 
banter and bravado, to go in and try their strength to swim 
against the stream. While ethers less rash, endeavoured to 
dissuade from so foolish and hazardous an enterprise.— 
Another proposed to give a quart of rum to him whe would 
first make ihe attempt. I will go for a quart of rum, cried 
the profane yout.. with an oath—* Don’t venture, for you will 
never.come out alive,” rejoined his friend. “ f don’t care, 
I will go to hell for a quart of :um,” exclaimed the blasphe- 
mous wretch, and madly plunged into the whirling current. 
In vain he struggled against the rushing tide—in vain he 
called for help—and vainly did his companions use their ut- 
most endeavours to resc.e him from death. At length they 
drew him out a lifeless corpse. He sold himself (for rum) 
to do evil in the sight of the Lord, to provoke him to anger, 
and died as a fool dieth. 


POETRY. 
THE DEAD MOTHER.—a piatocur. 
Persons, Father and Child. 


¥. Touch not thy mother boy—thou can’st not wake her. 
™ Why father? she still wakens at this hour. 
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F. Your mother’s dead, my child. 

C. nd what is dead ¢ 
Ifshe be dead, why then ’tis only sleeping, 

For [am sure she sleeps. Come, mother, rise. 
Her hand is very cold! 

F. Her heart is cold, 
Her limbs are bloodless, would that mine were so | 

C. Ifshe would waken she would soon be warm ; 
Why is she wrapt in this thin sheet? If I, 

This winter morning, were not covered better, 
I should be cold like her. 

F. No—not like her : 
The fire might warm you, or thick clothes, but her, 
Nothing can warm again ! 

CC. If I could wake her, 

She would smile on me, as she always does, 
And kiss me. Mother, you have slept too long. 
Her face is pale—and it would frighten me, 
But that I know she loves me. 

F. Come my child. 

C. Once, when I sat upon her lap, I felt 
A beating at her side, and then she said 
It was her heart that beat, and bade me feel 
For my own heart, and they both beat alike, 

Only mine was the quickest—And I feel 
My own heart siaicokett her’s I cannot feel— 

fF. Child ! child !—you drive me mad—Come hence I say. 

C. Nay, father, be not angry ! let me stay 
Here till my mother wakens. 

F. I have told you, 

Your mother cannot wake—not in this world— 
But in another she will ’wake for us 
When we have slept like her, then shall we see her. 

C. Would it were night then! 

F. No—unhappy child ! 
full many a night shall pass, ere thou can’st sleep 
That lastiong steep—Thy father soon shall sleep it ; 

Then thou wilt be deserted upon earth ; 

None will regard thee ; thou wilt soon forget 
That thou had’st natural ties—an orphan lone, 
Abandoned to the wiles of wicked men, 

And women still moce wicked. 

C. Father! Father ! 
Why do you Ieok so terribly upon me, 

You will aot hurt me 

F. Hurt thee. darling? no ‘4 
Has sorrow’s violence so much anger, 

That it fright my boy ? Come, dearest, come. oe 

C. You are not angry then ? 

F. Too well I love you. 
€. Allyou have said I cannot now remember, 

Nor what is meant—you terrified me so 
But this I know you told me.—I mast sleep 
Before my mother wakes—so, to-morrow— 
O father! that to-morrow were but come. 





[ Lon. Lit. Gaz. 





